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Moraie stiil high at sit-in 



As of eleven o'clock last night, 
the occupation of the eighth floor 
lounge of the Leacocl< Building by 
the Alliance (or Child Care was 
still on. Morale was very high 
despite two ominous ultimatums 
which were presented to the occu- 
pants by the Administration. Sam 
Kingdon. Chairman of the Space 
Allocations Committee, entered 
the lounge at 5:30 yesterday to 
present a letter to the parents and 
volunteers. The letter contained 
the following information: 

■ the fact that children were pre- 
sent constituted a fire hazard, and 
for that reason, they .were to 
evacuate-the building by 7 pm,'> 

■ as the building was closed to 
the general public by eleven, all 
those who were not staff were to 
vacate the building by that time. 
- After a' brief meeting, the 



occupiers decided to send the 
children home by the seven o'c- 
lock deadline, but to remain past 
eleven o'clock themselves. 

There was a steady flow of new- 
cpmers to the occupied lounge, 
and by 1 1, there were about forty 
people on 'lhe ipremises.^, 
occupiers are determined notjfo' 
leave the lounge unless they were 
forcibly removed by the 
authorities. 

No action had been taken by 
the administration as of 11 last 
night despite Kingdon's warnings, 
and it was feared that any action 
would occur In the early morning, 
when most occupiers were either 
asleep or at home. 

In the past three days, ovér 
3,000 signatures of support have 
been collected from students and 
faculty, and special petitions have 



been circulated to secretarial and 
custodial staff. 

The occupiers are demanding 
that: 

■ the university provide facilities 
and money in order to have Day- 
Care facilities for the McGill com- 
munity, students, faculty, other 
Trih/ersity employees as well as 
members of the surrounding com- 
munity. 

■ the university agree to foot part 
of the bill, with parents paying on 
a sllding-scale basis. 

■ facilities be immediately pro- 
vided to accommodate about fifty 
children. 

The parents also appealed to 
the McGill community to support 
their struggle by signing their peti- 
tions, contributing money, baby 
foods, etc., and volunteering their 
time. 



Students from Montreal univer- 
sities came together .at McGill 
yesterday to hold a teach-in on 
the current struggle of Quebec 
students against the gover- 
nment's new fee ruling. 

This ruling states that students 
must pay all past debts to the uni- 
versity including second term tui- 
tion by February 15 or they wilt 
be permanently expelled. 

A student from UQAM discus- 
sed the issues that led up to last 
night's demonstration. He expres- 
sed the necessity (or solidarity 
among students from all univer- 
sities who, if not now, will later 
face similar economic blackmail 
presentlyfacingstudentsatUQAM 
and U de M. 

The speakers detailed how 
many students at their respective 
universities would be put out for 



PETITION/ 
OCCUPATION 

Over 3000 have already signedl 
Occupation beglne fourth day, on 
eighth floor Leacockl 
Alliance for Child Care needs 
active support from students, 
faculty and staff, to help occupy. 
Also money for baby food, printing 
costs and bail funds. Contact 
eighth floor Leacock. office 811. 




STRIKING STUUENTS from the tlQAM march In protest against the government's fee policy. 
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inability to pay fees by February 
15. At UQAM, 3,000 out of an 
1 1 ,000 student population and at 
U de M 1 ,000 students will be elig- 
ible for expulsion by the university 
because of the ruling. 

With the opening of CEGEPs 
and the Université du Quebec in 
the 1960s, the student population 
.of Quebec greatly increased. 
However, due to today's 
economic crisis and the resulting 
rising unemployment, the govern- 
ment is attempting to cut back on 
the already too great number of 
university graduates. 

The students most affected by 
this ruling are those from the 
working class who must rely on 
part-time - jobs and government 
loans and bursaries to pay their 
tuition. Although 3000 students at 
UQAM receive government aid, 
only 300 of these do not have to 
repay the state. 

The students have denounced 
"economic measures that 
become selective measures". 
They want up to three years after 
graduation in which to pay their 
fees so that no one will be denied 
an education througti lack of 
money. . 
. They pointed out that the 1.5 
million dollars owed by them_to 
the university Is nothing com- 
pared to the 55 million dollars the 
administration sees fit to spend on 
building a new UQAM campus. 

The students want abolition of 
the ruling but the administration 
says that it will only negotiate "in- 
dividual arrangements".' The 
rectors have publicly admitted 
that their position is rigid. 

The UQAM administration con- 
tinues to insist that the university 
is open despite the fact that pic- 
keting has shut down the univer- 
sity since the strike began. Stu- 
dents went on strike last week . 
when they realized that the situa- 
tion had reached an impasse. 

The professors' union declared 
its solidarity and . recommended 
that professors not cross the pic- 
ket lines. Because of their own 
problems with the university, Ihoy 
have joined the strike. 

At U de M the administration 
backed down due to widespread 
student protest and have 
extended the fee deadline to next 
September. However, students 
are still opposed to this 
inadequate half measure and plan 
to intensify the struggle along with 
UQAM in the weeks to come. 
They emphasized the need to 
fight the ruling now rather than to 
wait until summer when the gov- 
ernment could railroad the ruling 
through with very little opposition. 

The speakers called for solidar- 
ity from McGill students who are 
also Influenced by the state's 
pedagogical offensive. A Strike 
Committee, which Includes McGill, 
students, was formed at the meej^ 
ing, and all those interested are^ 
encouraged to join. 
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MONTREAL HILLEL PRESENTS 



WEEKEND RETREAT 



... A mind-blowing experience happening right' here, 
in the heart of town! 

PROGRAiVI WILL INCLUDE: . - / 

—2 CREATIVE SERVICES 

— "ONEG" 

—A GROUP ENCOUNTER (12 people maximum) 
—A SURPRISE SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
EXPERIENCE' 

... and many other great features. 




(RABBI) STEVE & EVA ROBBINS 
who will be coming up. from CInclnnattI to 
take a creative look at Shabbat. 



When: Friday to Sunday, Fob. 9-11 
Where: McGill, Hillel, 34^0 Stanley St. 
How much: $5.00 (and that's cheap!) 



OPEN MEETING— 
Feb. 7th at 
HIIJ.EL HOUSE 
4*7 p.m. Supper Served 
R.S.V.P. 845-9171 



REGISTRATION DEADLINE: FEB.^/73 



NAME: 
ADDRESS. 



PHONE 



I wish to partldpate In the encounter group . 
Date . '. 



-(Yijs? No?) 



Signature _'_ i 



(FOR OFFICE USE ONLY) 

PAID S 



clossifieds 



These ads may be placed in the 
advertising office at the University 
Centre from 10 am<to 4 pm. Ads 
received by noon' appear, the fol- 
lowing day. Rates: 3 consecutive 
insertions— $3.00, maximum 20 
words. 15 cents per extra word. 

^iMiSCELLANEOUS 



J<zi Dinc* CliiMt givan by Mtiytnn B. JoHc, 

New Yofk pfolcssional dancwifldc^Mgrtptw. 

Fof ininrmj; 01 phone: 487-7306. 

'Wilier, pfotnsional degree. wM help Mill 
letutnés, employment appdcetion. cunlcuium vit- 
w- «fc ■ Mr. L«»»>«. 735-5375. . 

Productfofit WmI* 
nMdty;[r«bnwiy T.'lMiwMn 12.00 and 4M pm: 
m» S»iid»il(litTliiMi»t.'.Com«,ii»«< faa tww. 

VoluntMTt winlad tor ihoit md Inliraitkig ESP 
eiperkranl. PtiOM FrancMn. 731-1413 eveningt. 

ItrMt ft Eurap*— 2 1/2 momitt U90 00. Fnally. 
I low «tti an optional Knictura. Aa ma benefits 
ol group travel avalatile. Ca) Laa. 9344604. 

Drawlnga, gtapht lot Ihaiai, puUcationi, pItBsa 
eall392-S08l 



FOR SALE 



WANTED 



Anyone wHnastlng accident involving Ixown 
Mintang paitied on Pine Avenue (outside Beany 
Hall) Monday, January 29 between It am and 
t pm, contact Clom, 392-SM7. . ' 



STATE OF THE OMON MESSAGE: -R If with 
lean in my ayaslhat I muillniarm an dnfl mislera 
"lhat I cannot grant amnesty, bocauso mistake* 
must Da punlihed (except mmo. but I'm Kinq and 
sowtiottio^uck aieyou?). Dut pioas« cony) inma 
and wo ll allow you to earn my fwgikcnoss Ihrougii 
soriico in L.i!in America- Salary i.cxx) intlul- 
gencss per momh payable b>crocod^liiar glands. 
Ba a pidiloUc Amunican and War— flichard ttia 
Lamonliaaitad. 



PERSONAL 



PROBLEMS? Fe«< you need 10 rap with a rabtai? 
Cal braal Hausman 341-3560. 

To DavM Royal. Faciity ol Sdenoa: Ptaasa con- 
tact Mr. O. Edaltlain as soon as possMa, al 4ea- 

4990. 



TYPING 



ENTERTAINMENT 



Suspanaa Qasslc: WArr UNTIL DARK «ladad 
by Terence Young Mlh Alan Ailun and Audrey Hep- 
burn, plus Penis ot Pauijno. Friday, Fetvuary 2, 
7.O0 and 930, Leacocti 132, 50c. 392-6U4. 



8U Jay Peak orly $7.50. Sunday February 3 only. 
Only 10 aeatE Cat 733-5Ï54 Friday or Saturday 
nUe. Rasanration only. - 



Dane* klolton Hall t'ecl t;ar>d rrmsiv by 
Tnnidadian Playtx>y*. Sat. Feb. 3, al 9 pm. Rum- 
punch, toU, Hquor. Al Waleoma. 



M.O,C. ski inp to La Resana, Sun. Feb. 4 , leaving 
Roddick OaM al 7M iatn. Bua, WW lassont S7.S0 
■ manJiara; te.SO non^1^an^ban.*■i iHa' bait' oWca. 



THIS IS mil Absolutely lati chanca lo see 
"Ftmaral Games". Sandnnch Theater's most 
popular Kjnchiimo stiow ever. Doni kill yourseH 
tomorrow t»cause you didnl sea "Fimeral 
Oamaa" today. Its at I o'clock and t's FREEI 



Term papers, essays— SOc po< page. Brmg to 
Ur^on 046, S Spm. or phone 279-7669 alter 6pm. 



2129 DIeury SL Large room with Mdga and stova, 
lumished. lor rant. S6S. 849-9774. 

We woukt like to share our apanment wtth 
anoitier couple or single, comer Milton and 
Ourocher, 6 1/2 rooms. 643-8720. 

Matura lemala worMng-studanI wants lo shara 

downtown apartment with same, May-Oac. 197X, 
Contact J. Archer, C-97 Erb SL W. Waterloo, OnL 
WU ba m Montiaal Feb. 23-25. 

Rooma: Clean and oomtonable. Uchon Ixldes. 
Lman and T,V, No Isaas S60-$70 monthly. 3581 
UnlvanNy SbaaL- 

LootUng lor rasponsMa paitnar(s) lo ihara tour 
room Hat on Esplanade. Call 842-7607 lata avan- 



Oarrard SL72B turntable wtih basa and corer 
and Shure M9IE caitndga. E<c««ent conMon- 
both loi $8t Phana 822-8968. 

Comptomatar, Burroughs, old. but m good condi- 
tion, Idoal lor occountint) ol corrpus gftxjps or 

CkjbS Any loajon.iblo oIlCT liill <51-9t>Ca 

StaiM ■yMàR,^'B8f|iluiitté|a^^^ 
spaakan^ IOOInM iMMtfWf 8 InDl cftiaatta IrlaC ^ 
. AigxMl nnr;al SI90 ehaap.' Plion*1>aa«:-«l B4S-\^ 

' Book-nclL'brand-iiaw,' black matal,'e ahaUs. 
$29XX>.Udo 8454738. 



new! different! delicious! 

try It today In easy-open cans or bottles 



^ibbut 



a unique social experiment In cooperative living 
which strives for personal and community salf< 
realization. We Invite you to experience the lilbbutz 
IliroUgti tiM following programs: 

Kibbutz ulpan 

A six monih program of 
day work and Vi day Hel>- 
tew studios 




0) 

> 

o 
> 
c 



Temporary workers 

Living and working on a 
kibtxjtz one month or nwre 



AGF- Ifl to 35 COST: Transnortalion DATES: Year round 

For Inforrnalion and appllcallon tor the above, and for 
parmananfitttlament, wrinter, «ummar ' 
and teenage programs, contact: 
— KIBBUTZ ALIYA DESK 

Vaalia* BailiaL Oadl OllaL Oded ben-Orr EveS. 73M122 
fli Located kiMteljkMrZlenlel Centre IZZZlZl 
2^ 733-5161 
^) 4770 Kent Ave., Room 300 — 735-1159 73g 3ggg 
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Law vs Justice 



Québécois lawyer Bernard 
Mergler last night led about 
twenty-five students in a discus- 
sion of "Law vs. Justice". The dis- 
cussion, sponsored by Liberation 
School, centered around ' a 
number of propositions presented 
by Mergler. Taken together the 
propositions "are of the nature of 
a philosophy of law". 

As his first proposition Mergler 
stated that "Law cannot be 
equated to justice. Laws can oven 
create Injustice". Justice was 
loosely defined as what is consi- 
dered right and wrong, while Law 
Is simply an Instrument; Conceive 
ing of Justice as an end and Law 
as a means, Mergler felt that 
"these means can often become 
an obstacle to the end of Justice." 
As an illustration ho noted that 
"politicians often say we must 
have 'law and order', but they 
rarely say we must have Justice. " 

Mergler next proposed that 
"laws, generally speaking, cannot 
exist without force or the threat 
of force." One: participant sug- 
gested that this might not neces- 
sarily be true if all members of a 
given society were willing to abide 
by existing laws. But if this were 
the case there would be no need 
for laws. Mergler believes that 
"the general body of laws usually 



has as its purpose the mainte- 
nance of the status quo. If those 
laws run counter to the status quo 
then the law olten is not upheld, 
even by the judges." 

Mergler's primary concern Is 
over what happens to the law dur- 
ing times of crisis and extensive 
social change. We must remain 
conscious of civil rights during 
times of substantial change 
because these rights are so easily 
undermined. According to 
Mergler we are now "moving 
quickly towards a fascist set-up". 
He defines fascism as basically 
"the denial of human rights and 
civil liberty". 

As an example of the presence 
of fascism Mergler mentioned the 
War Measures Act and com- 
mented that "I don't believe that 
the people who passed the War 
Measures Act really believed that 
there wasadangerof subversion". 
He also noted the neglect of 
human rights involved In the 
James Bay Project where "the 
economic needs of the majority 
are superseding the human 
rights of a minority." 

The historical development of 
law Is also of major concern to 
Mergler. He observed that "the 
criminals of yesterday become 
the . heroes of today and begin 



changing the laws." For this 
reason we need to approach the 
laws as llexible rules, fixed 
according to particular conditions, 
and subject to appropriate 
change. "Our whole society has 
evolved by the breaking of laws 
in order to make'progress in the 
legal system. But we are taught 
simply that it is wrong to break 
the law." 

Another proposition brought 
forward for consideration stated 
that "law is a reflection of the 
objective social conditions of soci- 
ety. However, it does not reflect 
the situation of today, but the 
situation of yesterday. In other 
words, "law has trouble keeping 
up with social change." Mergler 
suggested that we must remain 
conscious of the condition and 
development of law and bo willing 
to express our disapprovals. 

In closing Mergler suggested 
that "judges and jurists are not 
affected by the law. They form jud- , 
-gements mainly from gut reac- 
tions." He didn't criticize this situa- 
tion, but rather stated that "I am 
a great believer in Natural Justice. 
And I am a great believer in the 
philosophy of right and wrong. I 
don't consult the technical ruling 
of the law but refer to my personal ' 
feeling first." 



today 



Center for Developing 
Studies (COAS): 

Wori<shop 11-12:15 pm; 3437 
Peel St. ; 2nf ! floor tounge; refresh- 
ments will oe served. Subject: 
Caribbean Literature and 
Development. Speaker: Profes- 
sor John Stewart, Dept. of 
Anthropology, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 

COAS and Anthropologyi 
DepL: ^IfP 
Lecture: Ethnicity and Ethnic 
Group Relations in Trinidad. 
Speaker: Prof. John Stewart of U. 
of Illinois, Dept. of Anthro., 10 am- 
Council Rm. of Leacock. . , 
Community McGIII: 
A 1 3 yr. old in Montreal North East 
jieeds a black, male volunteer for 
ra^blg brother relationship, possi- 
bility some tutoring too. More 
infonnatlon: 392-8980; Union 
414, 11-2 pm. 

Jazz: 

Billy Robinson at Vehicle Art, 61 
St. Catherine W., Friday and 
Saturday from 8-10 pm. Student 

adm.:S1.50. ' , ' 

Graduate Photos: 

Students gt- dueling this year are 
asked to phone 844-7745 for an 
appointment as soon as possible. 

SCM Yellow Door Cof- 
feehouse: 

Music this week-end: Friday and 



Saturday— Jane Voss; Sunday 
night — hoot, 8-1 2 pm. Folk Mass 
— Sunday, 1 1 30 am. Lunch — 
seven days a week from 1 2-2 pm. 
3625 Aylmer, 392-4947. 
Faculty of Music: 
Lunchtime concert: Recorder — 
Lecture/concert with Jean-Pien'e 
Pinson; Leslie Samuels, harp- 
sichord; Mario Giroux, guitar. 
Worits by Vivaldi, Bigaglia, etc. 
Rm. C310, Strathcona Music 
BIdg. (555 Sherbrooke West, 
corner of University) 1 pm. Free. 
Montreal Jazz Workshop: 
Music this week-end — Peter 
Leitch Trio: Friday and Saturday 
night and Sunday aftemoon. 4353 
iPoloniale (just South of Mount 
fRoyal). Information, "call 288- 
8600. 

A.C.E. Engineering Tutori- 
als: 

Free tutorials for E-1 and E-2 
engineers from 12-2 pm, Room 
117 McConnell Engineering; 2-3 
pm. Room 120 McConnell 
Engineering. 

Pre-Medlcal Society: 

Presents Dr. R.G. Margolese on . 
"Cigarettes and Lung Cancer — 
Fact or Fiction" at 1 pm in Francis 
Seminar Room, Mcfntyre BIdg. 
(please enter through Medical 
Library on 3rd floor). 

Italian Student Society: 
Meeting for all members to dis- 
cuss upcoming events at 1 pm in 
Rm. 327. 

Camera Club: 

All memBers wishing to retain and 
use their darkroom kickers must 
sign the list outside the darkroom 
before Feb. 8 or your tocker will 
be considered vacant. 



Blacl< Student Union: 

Important General Meeting to dis- 
cuss committee wori<. Union 307 
6:00 pm. 

Sandwich Tfieatre: 
"Funeral Games" by Joe Orton. 
LAST DAY. 1 pm. Admission free. 

SATURDAY 
Management Under- 
graduate Society: ~ 
"Super pub-Nite held in Union 
Ballroom;àt:8 pm.- Beer 3 for 
Sl.OOi' Admission is $.50. 
India Students' Association 
Films on India. Admission free. 
2:30 pm McConnell Engineering 
Buldling 204 

Malaysian— Singapore Stu- 
dents' Association 

Chinese New Year Dinner and 
Dance at 7 pin Ih Bishop Mouritain 
Hall. Chinese cuisine served buf- 
fet style, cocktails included. 
Caribbean Society: 
Ping Pong tournament at 2 pm In 
the Currio Gym — judo room at 
2 pm. If you wish to play and 
haven't been contacted call Don 
at 843-5649. " 
Curling Club: 

-No mixed curiing today. Play 
resumes next week. 
Savo/^oclety: 
Rehearsal times as given on 
Tuesday. In the Ballroom. Chorus 
— Act 1 — Music without books. 
Forgot your rehearsal? Call 
Rosie: 843-8964 or John: 844- 
0409 or see Union notice board. 

SUNDAY 
McGill Outing Club: 
Ski trip to La' Resen/e is leaving 
Roddick Gates at 7 am sharp. 
Tow ticket, lessons, bus and tolls 
$7.50, members,; $8.50 non- 
members.' Tickets 'at the Union 
Box Office. 




BERNARD MERGLER 



ito by jean-mtehel jofle 



what's what 



TET 



VIETNAM: 
CELEBRATION 



There will be a . celebration with 
the following program: a) A con- 
ference on the political-military 
situation In Vietnam alter the 
ceasefire, (b) solidarity mes- 
sages, (c) social function with 
revolutionary songs etc. The 
program, wtiich is sponsored by 
the.Quebecois-Vletnain Ad: Hoc 
Committee, is Saturday. Febmary . 
3 at 7:30 pm in St. Louis de France 
Church at 750 Roy St. East (near 
Berri St) Contact: 843-6061 or 
845-2032. 

CHINESE NEW YEAR 

Do you know that the year of 
the water buffalo ploughs in on 
February 3rd? 

The ancient Chinese lunar 
calendar is divided into cycles of 
twelve years. Each year of the 
cycle Is under the'influence of an 
animal. It is believed that anyone 
born this year would acquire 
desirable traits such as being 
diligent, tireless, patient, etc. 

Chinese New Year is a major 
festival in Singapore and 
Malaysia. To mark the occasion, 
the Malaysia-Singapore Stu- 
dents' Association will host a 
grand buffet dinner, Chinese 
style. 

On Feb. 3, see you at Bishop 



Mountain Hall, which Is in the 
centre of the Co-ed Residences. 
Cocktails are served at 7 pm. 

TRUDEAU VISIT 
CANCELLED , 

The Executive of the Young 
Alumni announces with regret the 
cancellation of their special event 
scheduled for Febmary 7th. Due 
to. circumstances beyond their 
control the visit of the Honourable 
Pien'è Elliott Trudeau has been 
postponed indefinitely. The next 
YoûngtÀlumni event will be held 
as^scttaduled on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 13th. . 

THE ARGUMENT 
FROM INTIMIDATION 

This is the argument used by 
those who wish to substitute 
psychological pressure for togical 
argument. For a definition of it, 
examples of it and how to deal 
Wiihlti'see the left part of the glass 
case on the right in the main lobby 
of the Rodpath Library. 

SKYDIVING ANYONE? 

McGIII Skydiving will be holding 
a first jump course beginning 
Tuesday, Febmary 6 at 7 pm. in 
the Union building, room B-47. 
Hie course is open to all, wHh a 
first jump scheduled for Saturday, 
the 10th. 
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Editorial 



Let them eat baby food 



Tlic twenty-four hour a day vigil has reached its fourth 
day. Tlircc years of constant struggle on the part of many 
parents, has climaxed in this protest to bring daycare 
to the university. McGill, self-proclaimed vanguard in 
the quest for daycare, has boasted about its non-existent 
program widely. 

Tlie need for really adequate daycare in our society 
is pressing. In most households, it is the woman who 
remains saddled with the responsibility offending to iter 
children while her husband goes out to earn the bread. 
She is not paid for her labour in the home, the woman 
rcmdns;cconotnically. dependent on her spouse. She is 
unable' to dcvciop fully as a person. A child develops 
and perceives the world around him, according to those 
human models he sees. What type of model is a woman 
denied of basic human rights, chained to a hearth? / 

■^;;>Vhat?of>yic working class woman, who by economic 
necessity is forced to work outside the home to supple- 
ment her husband's income, while at the same time, being 
a part-time housekeeper? The capitalist systein wliich 
pays her lower wages than a man for equal work, that 
depreciated her value in the home, provides her with 
no place to leave her children while at work. ' 

What of the student who is unable to continue her 
education because of a sma|l child? Should thcf university 



penalize her for wanting to obtain an education? Should 
it not provide a satisfactory place where she and her 
mate can leave their offspring for a few hours a day 
while they both participate equally in .society? 

A properly run daycare center is a valuable place for 
children. Replacing a worn-out mother whose day is 
occupied with the family's washing, cooking, ironing 
and cleaning, who is often too involved to take pro|)er 
care of her children; by a room full of playmates, kind 
adults and broader experiences is certainly beneficial to 
the children and their mothers alike. 

Day care in the place of wurk, study and community 
is not a jirivilcge, but a right. The McGill admini.stration 
is as blind to this fact as are the elite they scr\'c. 

What is the McGill Administration's position? AHer 
ovcrwhehning pressure brought to bear by students, par- 
ents, faculty and other employees as well as by the 
Montreal community at large, the administration has 
finally conceded that day care should be provided. They 
make this admission with many strings attached. 

First, they would like to restrict the center to as few 
families as possible: the 18 that originally requested the 
service. Tliis day care for .so few is to be provided at 
great cost by a group of senior faculty in collusion with 
the administration. It demands that the McGill Baby Care 
Co-op, a grass-roots organization of parents be disbanded 



so that day care can be under the thumb of the administra- 
tion rather than be guided by the people tlieinselvcs for 
their own K'nefit. 

The occupation of the council room on the eighth floor 
of the Leacock Building has created quite a stir thmughoiit 
the city, spurred on by the favorable coverage of the 
Ixiurgeois and the student press which have latched onto 
the issue with glee. After all, everyone loves chil- 
dren . . .docs McGill? 

Tlie university's attempt to stifle the issue by demand- 
ing that the occupation halt, has not worked, much to 
then- public humiliation. Tlieir attempts to buy olf the 
Alliance for Childcare Ciimminee have equally failed. 
If they had thought that bribery could work, they have 
misunderstood the real root of the issue and of people 
to light for their rights. 

The demands of these people must be met: that McGill 
immediately provide day care for 50 children with the 
intent to increase the number as the need arises. Tliis 
service must be made available to all ethployecs, students 
and , the community according to their ability to pay. 

Help support this struggle at McGill which is being 
waged simultaneously with other struggles in the com- 
munity. Day care is a right, not a privilege! ■ 

, Joan Mandcll 



Press Release 



77)0 following press release 
was Issued by the Alliance for 
Child Care at H^cGIII: 

Thurs., February 1, the third 
day ol the day care occupation 
being carried out by the Alliance 
for Child Care at McGill. The day 
care centre at the 8lh floor lounge 
of the Leacock Building began 
receiving children this morning 
under harassment by McGIII 
authorities. Attempts , are being 
made to turn a\yay parents,with 
children entering the'^Leatxick 
Building. We have been infonned 
that various municipal inspectors 
have been called in by McGill and 
are expected momentarily. All 
inspectors will be welcome to our 
facility. However it is clear that 
McGill Intends to try to discredit 
the day care fight by asserting 
that the parents do not really care 
about the welfare of their childreni 
McGill authorities through veiled 
threats of "municipal action" are 
attempting to intimidate volun- 
teers and parents so that the day 
care centre will be abandoned. 
Preparations have been made for 
the calm and safe evacuation of 
children In the event of arrest or 
forcible removal. 

The events preceding today's 
harassment culminated in a meet- 
ing last VVednesday. Three rep- 



resentatives from the Alliance for 
. Child Care met with Mr. KIngdon, 
chaimian of the Space Allocation 
Committee, and Mr. Frojmovic 
from the McGill Community 
Centre (MCFC) , concerning 
negotiation for day care. The uni- 
versity's proposal was presented 
in a written form reiterating the 
verbal proposal made the night 
before. It was a capitulation to the 
demands made by the MBCC just 
before the outset of the occupa- 
tion.' The administration offered 
the ACC the same room at 3495 
Peel which the MBCC was locked 
out of last Friday. It is very impor- 
tant to note, however, that the uni- 
versity was willing to provide baby 
care for only the 18 families of the 
McGill Baby Co-op, on condition 
that: 1 — The McGill Baby Co-op 
dissolve itself as an organization 
by merging with the compliant 
McGill Community Family Centre. 
2— That the ACC drop all of its 
demands for day care for all stu- 
dents and employees at McGill. 
As the university spokesman put 
it: "Day care v;ill be provided for 
select families on a first come first 
served basis." 

The ACC proceeded.Jo. state 
their inability to acceptlhe^prop- 
osal . . . Since the Occiipatlon the 
overwhelming support by mem- - 



bers of the McGill Community 
made clear to the ACC the urgent 
day care needs of the people, not 
a select privileged few. 

Therefore the ACC demanded 
that as a sign ol good faith the 
university immediately provide 
day care services (or fifty children. 
But this is only the beginning of 
a full day care including a most 
important principle of growth on 
demand. 

Mr. KIngdon asked that the day 
care centre stop operating 
immediately: that the occupation 
be terminated: all advertisements 
and communications with the 
press cease. In other words, to 
fold up shop and go home. 

If McGill's proposal was not 
accepted and the children were 
not removed from Leacock, the 
occupation would be turned, over 
to the municipal authorities. This 
threat was made in writing. We 
must presume that McGill is pre- 
paring to arrest or forcibly remove 
the volunteers who are currently 
in occupation. 

McGill's cynical presumption 
that the ACC could be bought off 
purely on grounds of self-interest 
was rejected at a meeting of par- 
ents held late Wednesday after- 
noon. Parents are naturally fearful 
of arrest and reprisals, but 



nonetheless are prepared to con- 
tinue the struggle for adequate 
day care for those who need it 

within the McGill Community. 

The ACC is unwilling to disband 
itself as an organization by merg- 
ing with a small group of Faculty, 



the MCFC. The narrj.w and elitist 
policies of the MCFC <^re opposed 
in principle to the position of the 
ACC calling (or adequate day care 
for all who need it. 

Day care will continue unless 
it is forcibly interrupted. 



UQAM Students March 



About 350 students., from the 
Université du Québec ' and the 

Université do Montréal demon- 
strated yesterday against the new 
fee policies of their ad.mlnistra- 
tions, which have sparked a 
general strike at the U du Q this 
past week. 

The demonstrators lelt Phillips 
"Square shortly after 6 pm and 
marched east on St. Catherine, 
chanting "Dorais doit s'expliquer" 
and "Etudiants, travailleurs — sol- 
idarité!" and carrying placards 
denouncing the government and 
the universities. 

Many bystanders made ges- 
tures of solidarity as the students 
marched along SL Catherine, 
Bleury, and Dorchester to the 
Hydro-Ouébec building, Premier 
Bourassa's headquarters during 
his sojourns In Montreal. Shouting 



"A bas Bou Boul" thoy gathered 
for a few minutes in dont of a line 
of stolid riot-squad cops guarding 
the building and its ini.-norous win- 
dows. However, tl.i re were no 
incidents between d -.nonstrators 
and police. 

After passing the Hydro build- 
ing the students roiurned to SL 
Catherine along SL Laurent, and 
marched a mile east to the Pavil- 
ion Lafontaine of the U du Q. 

Several times along the route 
they ran (or several minutes and 
chanted "Flics, flics, (lies! " at the 
, accompanying motorcycle police 
to ward o(f the bitter cold. ' 

Arriving at the U du Q by 7:30, 
the students gatherr-J for a short 
rally, during which organizers of 
the demonstration and the strike 
answered questions about the lat- - 
est developments In the continu- 
ing struggle. 



Ezra Pound: 

"There is no doubt which I preferred between 
Mussolini and Roosevelt. In my radio broadcasts I 
spoke in favour of the economic construction of Fas- 
cism. Mussolini was a very human, imperfect character 
who lost his head. 

"Winston believes in the maximum injustice 
enforced with the maximum of brutality. 

"Stalin is the best brains in politics today. But 
that doesn't mean that I have become a Bolshevik. 

"Like many martyrs, Hitler held extreme views." 
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Ezra 




man 
he was 



bruce Campbell 

"Whom God would destroy He first sends 
to the bughouse." ' 

Between December 1 941 and July 1 943, 
Ezra Pound, the expatriate American poet, 
made 125 broadcasts on the Italian radio 
network praising the Fascist government 
of Italy (with adulation for Benito Mussolini 
and "thai hysterical imitatorpf him, Hitler.") 
and urging the Allies to giya up their partici- 
pation In the "Jewish-inspired" Second 
World War. 

"Every hour that you go on with this war 
Is an hour lost to you and your children. 
And every sane act you commit is commit- 
ted in homage to Mussolini and Hitler . . . 
You are not going to win this war." 

In the years before the war, Pound had 
gradually become a strong adherent- of 
Social Credit economics, and an even 
stronger proselyte of Mussolini, dating all 
his letters and work iri the Fascist style — 
from the takeover of Italy by the Blackshirts. 
Although he is considered by many to be 
one of this century's great poets, his writ- 
ings from the pre-war era are concerned 
almost wholly with economics; and the 
work does not sl ow him to be ^ particularly 
adept economic thinker. 

In fact, Pound's'work had degenerated 
to the point of meaningless broadsides 
against monetary systems, and anti- 
semitic remarks. It was then that-the Italian 
government offered him a radio program, 
the radio program that was to cause his 
ultimate downfall. 

"Europe calling . . . Ezra Pound speak- 
ing . . . are you the arsenal ol democracy 
or judeocracy?" 

^In May 1945, Pound was captured by 
American forces in Italy and, after confine- 
'ment in a prison camp in Pisa, was returned 
to. the U.S., under Indictment for treason, 
gtifing Kls imprisonment: in Pisa, he was 
lid for three weeks in à small wire cage 
on an aircraft runway, until he collapsed, 
and was moved to a small tent where he 
remained until his removal to the U.S. It 
was there that he wrote the famous Pisan 
Cantos. 

"And there was b smell of mint under 
the tent flaps es'pédallyiafler the rain." 

At his hearing, four psychiatrists testified 
that he was insane and could not withstand 
the rigours of a treason trial, or understand 
the gravity of the charge against him. "// 
is my opinion that he has always been a 
sensitive, eccentric cynical person, and 



these characteristics have been accen- 
tuated in the last few years to' such an 
extent that l}B ls.aH!icted with a paranoid 
state of ps^lmllc pmportions which ren- 
ders him unfit for trial." Dr. Marion King. 

Apparently, the strain of the last few 
years in Italy, his imprisonment, and his 
trial had been too much for Pound. He was 
committed to a mental institution where he 
remained for 12 years. . 

Ultimately he was released because 
though he was pennanently Insane, and 
unable to stand trial for treason, he was 
not considered dangerous to himself or 
others. 

Pound was probably little more than an 
eccentric before'his arrest. His ideas — 



/ 



basically anti-democratic and tending 
toward the Fascist — were mostly just 
crackpot theories on economics. His anti- 
semltism and love for Mussolini were 
detestable, but many prominent Americans 
held very similar beliefs in the pre-war 
years — most notably, those anti- 
democratic publishers: Time's Henry Luce 
and The Readers' Digest's DeWitt Wallace, 
in the end. it appears that the U.S. govern- 
ment chose the easy solution and. attempt- 
ing to avoid the embarrassment of conduct- 
ing a treason trial. of a worid-respected 
poet, quietly put him away. Pound may 
have beeri a man who, as Samuel Johnson 
said, had but one idea In his life and that 
was a wrong one. ■ 



EZRA POUND 
1885-1972 

I believed in the perfection of forms, 
in gcomotrios caught from a poured light. ' 
Luminous intricacies: lotus, polyp, lily, 

trees, sky and men's souls: 
thosG.sbrt were my models. " 

Silence in the sockets, gales in the sinews, 
I enjoyed my wrestle with the muscular world — 
with the strong work, and strong men. . 

The infinite lodges of tho'heart I climbed 
painfully, gladly. 

I listened, prayerfully, for articulate speech: 
for the voice out of wave, wing-flap, girl or rhyme. 
The blunt and the flat seemed to me enemies of all things. 

Certain that no one had suffered wrong at my hands, 
in my last years my wrong broke upon mo 
like a flood of hideous music: it 
stopped my speech so that 1 must hear, 

note by note, 

the articulate ugliness 
a too ruthless Beauty had engendered. 

And I died: iii a state of deep remorse, dread, 
and gratitude to the earth— like all men. 

... My flnal prayer I penned 
30 yrs ago at Pisan, in a jail-cell; it suffices: 
"Where I lie lot the thyme rise 

and basilicum 

lot the herbs rise in April abundant." 

Stanton Hager 



The Despicable Poet 



There are those who would tell you that 
Peter Paul Van Camp is a genius. 
■ There are those who, as they watch Van 
Gamp, and listen to his poetry, enter what 
this^reçorteû^erheard one. spectator 
dé8cribe)lfa$fPfa higher state, a semi- 
rhapsody." Well now. Anyone who is cap- 
able of producing a "seml-rhapsodk:" effect 
In a listener must surely be a genius, or 
something. There are even those who 
claim that Van Camp is a "god". 

Peter Paul Van Camp is not a "god". 
He is not even a "genius". He is, in fact, 
barely "interesting", once one sees througii 
his perverse gamesmanship. Van Camp is 
a collegiate charlatan, a fact which is made 
the worse by the knowledge that he is not 
eveiVja cdleglan^^nPîÉfa^^^ He is 



randy woods an outsider, living God-knows-how, preying 
on the sympathies of simplehearted stu- 
dents wherever he goes, drawlnglheir pity, 
their admiration, and sometimes, their wor- 
ship, before moving on to another, unsus- 
pecting campus. 



Van Camp is a thief of hearts, and a 
good one. Every gesture, every inflection 
of that quavering voice is a baited trap, 
set to snare the compassion of every 
member of the audience,; and twist those 
finer emotions Intblbaserl responses with 
which he can more easily deal— lust, 
agony, and despair. 

His poetry, wherein he portrays himself 
as harmless and enraptured, a bewildered 
innocent buffeted on all sides by the misun- 
derstanding Mother Nature he loves, is not 
only morbid, but also shameless, brazened 
lyiiig. Van Camp no more loves Nature than 



yoLi or I do. 

As to the verse itself, while Van Camp 
aspires to the romantic styles of several 
minor poets, he relies heavily, sometimes 
exclusively, on rhyme, to the detriment of 
meaning in his worics,Jeav[ng the palate 
of the true literal rorinôtsseurwith a flat, 
banal taste. The poems iare unùsually chil- 
dish, but H is this .very childishness which 

unfortunmifrolrowers. The^rst*orhl8.- 
poems, the'- -hy "YE FLOCK O'- 
SPARROWS' .vas probably the best 
received of the reading, even though the 
poem and its presentation explored new 
lows in oral verse, unchallenged by any 
save perhaps Van Camp's own "TO A 
ROSE. HELPLESSLY". 

What does Van Camp leave when, 
satiated by applause, he makes his moc- 
kery of a bow and departs the stage? He 



leaves an audience defrauded of its rational 
senses, tricked, cajoled, and swindled by 
a cunning hound in poet's guise into believ- 
ing his miserable lies, and perhaps into fol- 
lowing him in the seedy lifestyle he call- 
ously exhorts. 

Thank God Peter Paul Van Camp Is giv- 
ing another reading at McGlli. It affords us 
one final opportunity to beat him at his own 
game. . The reading Is In the Sandwùh 
Theatre', McGill Union, Monday, February 
5 at 1:00 PM. Go there (it's free). listen 
to his insidious drivel, pretend to be taking 
it all in, then, at the end, just as he makes 
his insulting obeisance, sun-ound him, 
attack him, do what you will with him. Let's 
see that he gets what he deserves.- 

And don't wony about Van Carhp reading 
this and being tipped off, eittier. because 
he isn't the type who reads. That's the kind 
of poet he is. . ■ 
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"There's not much on the televisioh tonight.' 




michael springate 

I had thought of calling this piece The 
Politics of Television'. But T wasn't sure if 
that was really much different from, say, 
'The Sociology of Television', or The An- 
thropology of Modern Electronic Visual 
Communication' or perhaps even The 
Philosophical Import of the Dynamics of 
Dialectic Montage'. So I decided on the pre- 
title, it may not be as profound, and 
ily not as academic, but it has a touch 
îmatic honesty. 
!Aâ'' everybody is supposed to know, 
'Sianges in technique havp great effect on 
the organization of the society. 

This is where television enters the scene 
(enters down stage left X to center), for 
there is a school ot thought that believes 
we have undervalued the most important 
element in human history, that of the tech- 
nique of Communication. Speech, writing, 
print and now the electronic media are the 
real comerposts of human development 
and are, In fact, primary to chaiiges in such 
fields as the technique of production or 
political philosophy. Thus McLuhan states 
"The invention of typography . . . 
(provided) . . .fhtffirst assembly-line and the 
first mass-production" or "Print . . .'created 
the uniform, centralizing forces of modern 
nationalism". 

(A note about McLuhan, givé the giiy a 
break, like Anne Murray he has greatly suf- 
fered from all those Canadian nationalists 
at Maclean's Magazine. He had a maple 
leaf tatooed on his chest and his writings 
doused in maple syrup. His best book is 
the Gutenberg Galaxy, 1962, all the later 
books are primers for that earlier more 
comprehensive work. McLuhan is not the 
first writer to develop an historical impor- 
tance of techniques of communication, 
there are countless others duringi[ll;ages, 
rather he ha,s popularized a present view 
of a paradigm shift from print to electronic 
media. Harold' Innis, another Canadian, 
wrote cdnvincingiy of the historical import 
of techniques of communication in Empire 
and Communications, 1950.) 

This outlook on history is opposed to 
Manrism, the dialectic of materialism and 
the modes of production are, at least 
hypothetically, secondary to the organiza- 
tion of 'percèptiohj caused by thé modes 
of communication. However, like Marxism, 
the outlook is deterministic and, of course, 
deterministic solely within its own notation 
system. It seems that anybody with an origi- 
nal approach feels It to be the Prime Mover, 
not just one set of relationships, but the 
determining set upon which every other set 



of ordered relationships must build. This 
: somewhat immodest thinking is found in 
the biological sciences,,the;pliiysical sci- 
ences, religion, econdmics;^blitiC3,1iterary 
criticism, many others and, not to be left 
out, Communications. (While your credibil- 
ity might suffer at least you generate a lot 
of attention.) 

Outlooks of history do not only guide us 
in^our understanding of the past, but are 
carefully designed to predict the future. 
Even non-deterministic philosophies of 




Society will naturally 
evolve; Kant's absolute freedom leads to 
. a reasonable God and reasonable Chris- 
tian Virtues, likewise Ayn Rand's 'objective' 
look at human freedom necessarily finds 
Capitalism as the only true form of society. 
It is in these predictions of the future that 
the philosophy or outlook of history takes 
form, and nioreJnpojrlanU)/'|, décides what 
role it's going 'topc^lrf^ir life. All those" 
Ayn Rand freaks, because of . their ;'objec-:'; 
tivity' are going to view daily events in light 
of their capitalistic ideal, the Marxist in light 
of class warfare, the Jesus-freak in light 
of that ever approaching Day of Judge- 
ment. Wfien you accept the paradigm you 
begin to make it work, for it becomes the 
basis of your perception and action. 

The propfiets of electronic media are no 
different, and this, is precisely where they 
leave off being a harmless intellectual exer- 
cise e are to understand that we are 
prcsoi y undergoing a paradigm shift from 
print ni 3dia to the electronic media of simul- 
taneous and non-linear information. This 
development is as important as any pre- 
vious revolution affecting man. If you study 
science, you are to understand that the fun- 
damental change from Classical physics 
to the physics of Relativity and Quantum 
Mechanics is small in comparison to the 
shift in perception, thinking, and organiza- 
tion caused by such a large change^ln the 
techniques of communication. It is, we are 
to understand, inherent in the nature of the 
television screen, it's not What's on the 
screen that counts, but that you watch it. 
The social changes, and political consequ- 
ences, are inevitable. 

This line of thinking, if unchallenged, is 
going to breed a whole generation of 
people functionally misinformed about 
media. The unplanned effects of television 
are very great indeed, but the very precisely 
planned utilization of. these effects is also 
great. To 'understand|>ne(lia yo u must 
begin with the synthMiSTof both. Unless 
you want to deny the existence of television 



management, consultants, producers, 
directors, writers, interviewers, research- 
ers and, set designers,, y nilght as weir 
accept thé'fàcrthàt people are quite con- 
sciously choosing what you should see and 
hear, in what format, by whom, and to 
create what feeling. This is a factor that 
every prophet of the electronic age seems 
to politely Ignore, the image is not simul- 
taneous because somewhere' along the 
line a whole slew of people are choosing 
which image they want you to see. . 

The . question of access may be rnore 
determinant than those uncontrollable 
effects of the larger than life television 
image. Beer and cars have, through 
money, immediate access to the Image, 
not only once) but many times. Your little 
man, perhaps fighting a particularly dan- 
gerous working condition, most certainly 
does not. 

Closer to home, at the beginning of 1 972 
the President of cable T.V. cancelled a 
show .'Empathy' ten days before its 
^sçheduled;premiere because^; it^siSilS^B^ 
'Would ' lîàve' been too politically"fiot?!Tne1 
first three guests lined up and confirmed 
wore a member of the National Indian 
Brotherhood, Boyce Richardson to discuss 
the St. James Bay Project and Eric Kierans 
to discuss the economy. Cable T.V. is con- 
trolled by Stariaw Inc. which is in turn con- 
trolled by the McConnell Foundation, same- 
people who have controlling interest in the 
Montreal Sfar. Coincidentally, the President 
of .Cable T.V. is.tfie son of a former Editor- 
in-Chief of the Montreal Star. 

Simply, you can't create the effect unless 
you have continued access, and once on, 
the finesse to use it. Advertisers can buy 
both, so can wealthy politicians. If McLuhan 
wants to point out that advertisements and 
political speeches areaiike, who disagrees? 
and for that matter, who cares? Because 
it's not an observation which probes the ten- 
der point. 

Writers on the electronic media are 
beginning to believe their own myth. Tele- 
politics, the supposedly definitive work 
"that could well seiwe as a handbook for 
thosp who wish to take and keep power 
in America today" was given wide 
coverage when it was published and the 
Montreal Star, true to its dvic duty, carried 
excerpts. One quote from Telepolitics is 
"The Vietnam war is the first American 
foreign war to be fought on American soil." 
That's pretty cute because no bombs fell 
on Washington,^lorida was not defoliated, 
theiSè^ttle^ poit^^^ï\<iecin^\ed,\ the 
" " " ' we not 
cluster bombé âBjaiapawnaaBIR élv such 



a statement is believing''the whole myth 
of participation. Yet this seer of the media 
goes on to state "Today there is no place 
to stand, only to understand". 

Well if that's the case, why wasn't Stokeiy 
Carmichael allowed into Canada to make 
his television appearance? And why wasn't 
"The Selling of the Pentagon' shown on 
U.S. public television as had been plan- 
ned? And for that matter* why was 
Smother's Brothers given the axe? - It 
seems that public viewing ratings, after all, 
may not be the sole guiding principle. 

I'm not denying that images work, I'm 
only asserting that there are vested inter- 
ests controlling those same images. 

I'm also saying that the pundits of mass 
media are confused in their own termi- 
nology, ie, most of the verbage wasted on 
form and content. Form lsimjij^^t.'notice 
how public affairs sfi oi^ j^twSfcàrefully 
arranged to pràmote thS^^nmportance 
yet de-fuse any controversial Information, , 
the excitement with the piilsating miisic and 
f quick Images is only used at the beginning 
'and end of each program. Thé format of 
the middle, that part which carries any 
information, is most often decidedly boring. 
But television does communicate and more 
than just style, ask the average elementary 
school kid who saw all the space shots, 
or can name every hockey player in the 
league, or who is a fanatic about nature 
programs. They have learned more than 
mere form. 

It's not enough for the social critic to say 
television Is powerful, it creates images, 
it has its own reality, it distorts our percep- 
tions, it is instantaneous. Because power 
implies control and control has many fac-, 
tors, not all of them evident on the screen, 
and images become reality only when you 
lose awareness of the limitations of the 
screen, if you don't swallow your own myth , 
it won't happen, certainly our perceptions 
are distorted but no more so than by print, 
we can sun/ive, and regarding Instan- 
taneity,.it can not be any more so than 
the causal chain. i 

Genuiné understanding of the electronic 
man (sic) is greatest when comparing your 
personal reality to the public imago of real- 
ity on television. 

One looks not only at the mode of organ- 
ization that the television presents, but also 
at the organization behind the screens. Not 
to do so is like standing at one end of a 
tunnel believing that all the outgoing cars 
must have been made inside as we didn't . 
see them enter. It's easy, then to talk of 
the mysterious powers of the tunnel. It's 
easy liecause our eyes are closed. ■ 
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The life and Times 



I am an extremist, a communist, and I must be destroyed 
or I will join my comrades, in Jhe.^onlyj C ommunist party In 
tills country, the Black PMther-PmyliP''-- 

I will give them my all, every dirty fighting trick in the annals 
of war. Nothing will defeat our revenge and nothing will coun- 
tervail our march to victory. We come to our conclusion: the 
only historical recourse left to us. Freedom means warmth 
and protection against harsh exposure to the elements. It 
means food, not garbage. It means truth, harmony, and the 
social, relations that spring from these. It means the best medi- 
cal care whenever it's needed. It means employment that is 
reasonable, that coincided with the individual necessities and 
feelings. We wiji have this freedom even at the cost of total 
war. 

George Jackson 

Blood In my Eye 



nfgel gibson 

George Jackson was only eighteen when 
he was sentenced to an indeterminate 
prison term — one year to life, for stealing 
$70 from a gas station. He was to spend 
the remaining eleven years of his life 
behind bars, including ejght and a half 
years in solitary confinement; Jn his twènty- 
eighth year, he waijé^gn^dÇjï^Ith thé mur- 
der of a Soledad Pnrarf gOlra; 

On August 21, 1971, two'days before 
the scheduled opening of his trial, a trial 
that would in the end clear his name, 
George Jackson was shot and killed by 
prison guards, "while attempting to 
escape", from the maximum security ceil 
block at San Quentin. 

The other convicts in the coll block filed 



an affidavit shortly after his death; asserting 
that he sacrificed his own life to save them 
from an official massacre. 

His close friend and comrade Gregory 
Armstrong writes in the preface to Blood 
in my Eye, that George's final sacrifice 
"would only have been in keeping with the 
character of his entire life." George Jack- 
son had come a long Way since the day 
he entered prison for the first time, a 
frightened eighteen year old "who felt like 
dying." 

At that time, he was just another typical 
young product of the squalid inner city 
jungles of America, with an average string 
of petty Offences to his name, and nothing 
but more of the same as a future. 

Once behind bars George whiled the 
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weary hours away by reading avidly. The 
turning point in his life came when, as he 
■ later wrote InSoledad Brother, "I met Marx, 
i: Lenin, Trotsky, Engels and Mao, and they 
redeemed me." He began organizing study 
sessions with other Inmates, designed to 
further their political education, with a 
declared aim of "transforming the black 
criminal mentality into a black revolutionary 
mentality." 

• His political views and organizing 
abilities soon singled him out for special 
. treatment by prison authorities. When per- 
manent denials of parole, solitary confine- 
ment, bad food and constant beatings 
failed to deter George, he was set up again 
and again for a kill. The'word went out to 
the white convicts on the cell block: "Get 
Jackson, it will do you some good." Time 
and time again George, his body honed 
. to a fine fighting edge by long hours of 
S'Idnely exercising in his cramped cell, man- 
' aged to battle his way out, weary in the 
knowledge that they would soon be back 
to try again. 

"I know that they will not be satisfied until 
they've pushed me;out of this existence 
altogether," he once wrote a friend. "I've 
been the victim of so many racist attacks 
that I could never relax again ... I can still 
smile sometimes, but by the time this thing 
is over I may not be a nice person." 

Only at night was George able to let down 
tiis guard. Propped up on the bunk in his 
little cell in the depths of the sleeping prison 
Gâorge worked late into the night. Dragging 
slowly on one cigarette after the other he 
. ploughed. methodteally through heaps of 
économie» and history texts, pausing now 
and thon to make a careful note or annotate 
a comment of his own. More often than 
not dawn would find him still up, pounding 
steadily away on his small, battered, plastic 



typewriter. Pouring out his thoughts and 
feelings in letter after letter to his family 
and his friends, finally slumping exhausted 
Into uneasy sfumber. for a'few short hours, 
before beginning another long, dreary 
prison day. ■ 

These letters torn the bulk of his legacy, . 
even as he wrote them, George always 
made it very clear that he intended them 
to survive him, to serve as sign posts in 
the political development of other outcasts 
of "Amerikan" society, who might follow 
him in time. 

"My credo," he once wrote, "is to seize 
the pig by the tusks and ride him till his 
. neck breaks. If fortuitous outcome of cir- 
cumstance allows him to prevail oyer me 
— again — then I want to have this carefully 
worked-up comment prepared.* I^ânt 
something to remain, to torment his ass, 
to haunt him, to make him know in no uncer- 
tain terms that he did incur thjs nigger's 
sore disfavour." 

His letters range over the most varied 
of subjects, sharing only a fierce commit- 
ment to revolutionary change, a quality of 
construction and a style illuminated by 
anger. 

There are- the letters., to his parents, 
stranded by historical cifciihistance In à 
denigrating no-man's land. Forced to adopt 
the values of the white society around them 
at the expense of their culture and their 
dignity. These are the most uneven. There 
is more than a usual note of despair in 
them, as he grapples with the problems 
of trying to understahd their position, and 
at-the same time justify his own. 

There are the. letters to Angela Davis, 
whom he calls his tender experience, his 
first among equals. Exchanges on political 
questions of the day, and aspects of the • 
defense give way, more often than riot to 



intense admiration, and expressions of a 
love that only a man deprived of all affec- 
tion, and denied his very humanity. Is cap- 
able of. 

Perhaps the most moving of all the letters 
are the ones exchanged with his younger 
brother and alter ego, Jonathan. His letters 
to Jonathan are heavy with concern, and 
full of advice and inside tips on how to sur- 
vive as a young and poor black youth in 
a violent and racist society. 

Sometimes, when the pain of confine- 
ment momentarily dulled George's will to 
contiriue, only his exultant pride in the 
advanced political development of his "ter- 
rible man-child of a brother" kept him going. 

When George's parents ..came to visit 
him, and brought Jonathan Wlth'them, the 
two brothers would go into a huddle in one 
corner of the visiting room, hurriedly 
exchanging information and ideas. At six- 
teen Jonathan was already well versed in 
the nature and the lore of revolution. 

The development of methods and tactics 
with which to wage a successful urban 
guerrilla struggle in North America were, 
even at such an early age, his main con- 
cerns. 

When George gently criticized his 
brother's excessive preoccupation with the 
military aspects of the struggle, and his 
somewhat reckless adventurism, Jonathan 
would quote Fanon in reply: "it's time for 
the talking to end, and the acting to begin." 

On August 7, 1970 Jonathan Jackson 
entered a courtroom In San Rafael, Galifor- 
'nia,.pulled:a gun,.and attempted to free 
three black convicts. Hé armed the convicts 
and took five hostages, including the 
assistant district attorney and the judge, 
stilt dressed in his robes. He died a few 
minutes later in a hail of bullets inside a 
rented van that was being used for the get- 
away. 

Lx)cked in his 5" by 8' cell, alone with 
his sorrow, George would say of his 
brother: "He was'free for a while^Tguess 
that's more than most of us can expect." 

Later he would add: "I haven't shed one 
tear, I'm too proud for that,' a beautiful, 
beautiful man-child with a sub-machine 
gun. He knew how to be with people. I loved 
Jonathan, but his death only sharpens my 
fighting spirit." 

George's first book Soledad Brother was 
completed shortly after his brother's death, 
his second and last one. Blood in my Eye, 
was completed only days before his own 
death In the hands of San Quentin guards. 

If In Soledad Brother George described 
his struggle against all odds to secure a 
political education, and a woridng know- 
ledge of the complex forces that shape 
society, then Blood In my Eye serves to 
further document his continuing political 
development, and to give some idea, both 
of the distance travelled, and the mag- 
nitude of the obstacles still to be overcome 
In the long march towards a socialist revolu- 
tion in the world's most highly indjjstriaiized 
state. • ' 

George is very clear on. the nature of 
the task ahead. "Revolution within a mod- 
ern industrial capitalist society," he writes, 
"can only mean the overthrow of all existing 
property relations and the destruction of 
all institutions that directly or indirectly sup- 
port existing property relations, it must 
include the total suppression of all classes 
and individuals who stand to gain from it." 

He is also very e/nphatic on the need 
for a tightly disciplined party to organize 
and lead the people in their struggle. 

George has strong words fpr those black 



leaders who would turn the struggle to 
destroy the monopoly capitalist system into 
a supra-class biack-whllo racist struggle, 
arid attempt to deny that "there isn't but 
one fight going on across this planet, the 
one between the imperialist forces of 
capitalism and Its victims." 

Unfortunately George Is on less firm 
ground when he enters into discussion of 
the strategy and tactics to be followed in 
the conduct of the revolutionary struggle. 

Here Jonathan's influence is very strong 
and large portions of the book are taken 
up with the advantages and disadvantages 
of different tactics and weapons in an urban 
guerrilla situation. 

This over emphasis on the purely military 
aspects of a political struggle can only be 
understood when one also understands; 
that George in postulating these' tactics 
makes a number of assumptions. 

Principal among these is his contention 
that the United States is in the grips of the 
most highly advanced form of fascism ever 
developed. 

Another assumption is that building a 
revolutionary consciousness amongst the 
people involves provoking state repression 
by urban guerrilla action and feeding off 
this repression. 

Finally George assumes that a highly 
developed urban guerrilla force, is virtually 
invulnerable, and here he quotes liberally 
from the "spectacular success of the 
Tupamaros". 

In making these assumptions however 
George would appear to be treading on 
rather shaky ground. 

RrsUy, although there are strong fascist 
elements in the United States, and these 
would appear to be getting stronger, term- 
ing the actual govemment a fascist govern- 
ment in the strict sense of the word, would 
be misleading, and in a certain way, defeat- 
ist. 

Secondly, the idea that terrorist actions 
and the resulting state repression can 
sen/e to develop the revolutionary con- 
sciousness of the masses, is to believe in 
something that has been refuted again and 
again in practice through years and years 
of revolutionary struggle. 

Finally, having just recently retumed 
from a short holiday in Uruguay I can per- 
sonally attest to the extreme vulnerability 
of urban guerrilla movements. At the pro- 
sent time, after little over a year and a hall 
of a full fledged military campaign directed 
at the Tupamaros, the movement is a 
shambles, with most of its leaders either 
dead or in jail, and unable to mount even 
the most Insignificant military action. 

By manipulating the media, and its secur- 
ity forces, the govemment has been largely 
successful in disrupting legitimate political 
organizations of the left — all in the name 
of fighting subversion. 

In any case it makes little sense to linger 
on criticisms of the strategy and tactics of 
revolution. These can only be seen to 
develop in the course of struggle. 

What Is Important is the spirit of George 
Jackson. The spirit no jail could ever break. 

What Is important is the example he set 
in the face of the inost adverse conditions, 
his discipline, selflessness, and final sac- 
rifice. 

His message to his revolutionary 
brothers is clear: "People are already dying 
who could be saved, generations more will 
die or live poor butchered half-lives if you 
fail to act. Discover humanity and your love 
In revolution. Pass on the torch. Join us, 
give up your own life for the people." ■ 
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Brace yourself, the Second Coming has 
come. Saturday night, this latest money- 
making scheme will hit the screen, not with 
a bang, but a whimper. We screened the 
films Tuesday night. There were seven 
films in all (we saw six), one bordering on 
sensitivity, one purely gross, one funny, 
one simply pathetic, and the rest, just there 
— something indeed for eveiyone. 

One views an "erotic" film as a voyeur, 
feeling no involvement with the characters, 
or lack of characters. There is such an obvi- 
ous separation between the audience and 
the film — no emotional interest in the action 
on the screen. The films we saw lacked 
plot or dialogue, and were in effect crystal- 
lized moments of instant sex. Empathy with 
the characters is non-existent both on the - 
levels of sympathy and passion. 

Two films are perhaps worthy of some 
attention. The first was about three minutes 
in length and was a funny glimpse at the 



sex life of two tennis shoes. The music was 
catchy and viewing the lighter side of sexu- 
ality was a pleasant, i( short, interlude. 

The other film was a feature length 
documentary on the making of a stag film. 
Ignoring the fact that it drags, the film 
leaves one with a clear vision of the seamy 
and degrading nature of this type of produc- 
tion. Actresses have no idea of who they 
will portray but in effect it makes no differ- 
ence. Tar and feathers, whipped cream, 
or ships are the order of the day.'-j^ck of 
personality, self-respect, and clothing are 
the only prerequisites tor the job. The stag 
film as such, requires no creativity nor does 
it even give the satisfaction of a job well 
done. Indeed the film evoked a sadness 
for the people involved not only In the pro- 
duction itself, but also for the audience they 
are catering to. After watching these films, 
particularly, the stag documentary. Give 
Them What They Want, one realizes why 
an erotic film festival is neither erotic nor 
festive. ■ 



The Bourgeoisie 
Are Dining Out 



will aitken 

/ see him standing alone on a Himalayan 
peak, reeling among the clouds. I see him 
with lightning In txith hands, dancing at 
the edge of the precipice. Far below I see 
the crowd growling, roaring, cursing . . . 

—Henry Miller, reviewing 
Luis Bunuel's L'Age d'Or 
tor "ne New Review" in 1931 

It s a long way from L'Age d'Or (1930) 
to The Discreet Charm of the Bour- 
geoisie (1 972), but Luis Bunuel has weath- 
ered the journey well, his hallmark obses- 
sions all Intact, but nevertheless slightly 
and subtilely altered. 

Bunuel is still alone on the mountaintop, 
but he has put down the lightning bolts 
(momentarily) in order to have a good 
hearty laugh at the crowd muttering angrily 
below. The Discreet Charm is his poison- 
pen valentine to his old and enduring 
enemy, the ever-complacent, always self- 
possessed, determinedly unflappable 
bourgeoisie. After half a century of tossing 
bricl(bats aiKl bombs their way, Bunuel can 
well afford to dash off a quick note of 
appreciation, a "Thank you for remaining 
imperlurbably smallminded selves." 

In The Exterminating Angel (1962), 
Bunuel invited the bourgeoisie to dinner 
and then wouldn't let them leave. In The 
Discreet Charm he invites them to dinner 
again and again but won't allow them . to 
eat. Somehow this new variation on an old 
theme is much more satisfying, if only 
because a succession of hilariously varied 
disasters is a hell of a lot more fun to watch 
than a single, seemingly endless one. 

The guests this time around are more 
fun to watch too, headed up by the ambas- 
sador to France from l^iranda, a mythical 
Latin American republic with the dubious, 
distinction of holding the world's record for 
the number of homicides per capita, l-ie 
is closely followed by a young and attractive 
married couple often given to irrepressible 
attacks of I'amoiir fou; a slightly older mar- 
ried couple, the wife occassionally dallying 
with the f^irandan ambassador, the hus- 
band somehow impervious to ttie dallian- 
ces; and the wife's younger sister, a wispy, 
taciturn blonde who opens her mouth only 
to ask for a very dry martini or to throw 
up immediately after consuming same. 

These six happy travellers tnindle down 
the road of life, from ruined dinner to ruined 
dinner: at one they are invaded by man- 
oeuvering troops, at another a curtain goes 
up and they find themselves on stage ("I 
don't know my lines," mumbles one of the 
men in embarrassment), at another they 
are arrested and hauled away one by one, 
at yet another they are machine-gunned 
to death. 

Ah, but the bourgeoisie, they never die. 
• They just dine away. 

And as they dine (attempt to dine, 
rather), ihey beguile the time away telling 
and listening to inconsequential stories, 
much like Boccaccio's loquacious 
Decameronians waiting for the plague to 



pass. They also have their dreams. And 
Bunuel has his. Somehow all these dreams 
become entangled into one gloriously- 
stranded web, a web the bourgeoisié can't 
escape and maybe— if their masochistic 
dreams of their own recurring destruction 
mean anything— don't really want to 
escape. Just as Bunuel, strategically 
located at the center of this web, could 
move in for the kill, but doesn't. Perhaps 
^ because watching the impotent strugglings 
' of hjs prey is, at this point in his life, infinitely 
more pleasurable than devouring it whole. 

The characters in The Discreet Charm 
even manage to struggle and squirm gra- 
ciously and decorously— they undeniably 
have that certain ctiarm atxiut them. 
Although there isn't à real performance in 
the whole film, the actors are delightful to 
look at as Bunuel puts them through their 
petit paces. Bunuel in fact doesn't seem 
to want his actors to act at all; like the bour- 
geoisie they embody, they don't ever do 
anything, they just are. 

Fernando Rey as the Mirandan ambas- 
.sador appears to have been used mainly 
as an evocative presence, to remind us 
of other Bunuel films (Tristana, for one) 
and one non-Buniiel film in particular— The 
French Connection, although this time 
he's smuggling cocaine by diplomatic 
pouch rather than heroin by Lincoln Conti- 
nental. And then there's Delphine. Seyrig, 
whom one cannot gaze gaze upon without 
suppressing the yawn caused by remem- 
bering Last Year, at IMarienbad. And 
Michel Piccolijnjacameo, and Bulle Ogier, 
the working-ctassgirl from La Salamandre, 
suddenly raised in station and somewhat 
worse for it as the dry martini lover. But 
the best presence of all is Stéphane Aud- 
ran, for once out from under the languid . 
direction of Claude Chabrol and definltély^^- 
the better for it, gliding from dinner to catas- 
trophic dinner, that tentative, perfect- 
hostess smile never fading from^eiv.^ps. 

But it's inevitably the smile of thé'ûnsèen 
host— Bunuel himself— that proves unfor- 
gettable. That wicked, mocking smile that 
could go either way, to Olympian laughter 
or nasty sneer. The odd and marvelous 
thing about The Discreet Charm is, how- 
ever, its irradiant playfulness concerning ' 
both its characters and its style. At a lime . 
when other old masters are parodying 
themselves for lack of anything better to 
do (cf. Fellini's Roma ■ or : Hitchcock's 
Frenzy), Bunuel manages the riear impos- 
sible: he parodies his own films and gets 
still better rather than just repetitious and 
cute. And at the same time he can make 
it all seem so easy, so elfortless. One thinks 
of Yeats' Law: We must labor to be beauti- 
ful. From Bunuel we get a beautifully comic 
film . . .and a cosmic giggle as he falls off 
a log. 

Henry Miller ended his review of L'Age 
d'Or with these words: "They should take 
Luis Bunuel andcrucify him . . .he deserves 
the greatest reward man can bestow upon 

man." 

Happily, Bunuel would rather a master 
than a martyr be. .. . ■ 
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TheRowdyman 



louis di bianco 

We've probably all known a charming 
ne'er-do-well In our lives: I've known 
several. For all their amusing antics, they 
became boring after a short period of time. 
So does the perennial child portrayed by 
Gordon Pinsent in ïïie Rowdyman. 

This Canadian film, which opens tonight 
at the Snowdon, suffers from both infantile 
' conception and direction. The plot gets 
bogged down in cliches almost 
immediately. We meet Bill (Pinsent), the 
playful rebel who seems destined to forever 
sow his wild oats. He's determined not to 
succumb to the mediocrity that sun'ounds 
him. Why settle down and become a 
domestic drudge like most of his co- 
workers? The people he knows aro dull, 
but the problom is that our "loveable" row- 
dyman lacks the intensity to rise above dull- 
ness himself. His rebelliousness never 
helps us understand the society against 
which he is rebelling. 

The plot thickens as Ruth (Linda Goran- 
son) is introduced. Ruth is that attractive, 
ever-so-nice girl who lives down the street. 
If only Mr. Rowdyman would get hip to her 
virtues and allow her to be his salvation. 
But no, no — this sweet young thing can't 
seem to open laughing boy's eyes. He 
doesn't want to marry; he Just wants to ball. 
Dear Ruth, however, is not that kind of girl. 
' This banal situation is made more ridicul- 
ous by the director's (Peter Carter) not so 
subtle attempts at developing character 
contrasts. For example, shots of Ruth dis- 
cussing Bill with his best friend Andrew 
(Frank Converse) are juxtaposed against 
shots of Bill romping with three not-so-nice 
girls. 

The plot continues to thicken as we and 



a childish; soundtrack follow Bill on a 
weekend excursion to St. John's Island. 
More lack of subtlety as we meet old Stan, 
a dying man who regrets not having mar- 
ried and settled down. Watch out rowdy- 
man, time will play the same dirty trfck on 
you. 

Stan dies, and Bill rides the train home, 
carrying some love fetters that the old man 
had cherished throughout his life. We are 
bludgeoned with the parallel between the 
two men as we hear Stan's voice lamenting 
bachelorhood and see quick flashes of 
wholesome Ruth. 

The remaining events, definitely not 
worth mentioning, unfold predictably, with 
suggestions of character conflicts that 
never quite touch us. 

I would lil<e to see Gordon Pinsent in 
a film with more substance. (Uriforiunately 
he is responsible for this screenp|ay)^;With 
the right material and effective directing, 
he can probably deliver a memorable per- 
formance. - ; 

Oh yes, Newfoundland, where the film 
was made, is quite scenic. ■ 



A.S.U.S. FILMS 

This term ASUS Is sponsoring a 
Québécois film program. Ten films 
covering a range of cultural and political 
topics will be shown on Tuesday even- 
ings. Next Tuesday's film Québec; Duo- 
lessis et Après will be shown at 8:00 In 
the Arts Building: room W120. Admis- 
sion Is free. Duplessis et Après is a 
documentary of political developments 
in Québec since Duplessis. L'Acadie, 
L'Acadio will be presented on the follow- 
ing Tuesday^. 



mmi 



Alexander Pope warns us, "As things 
seem large which we thro' mists descry, 
Dulness Is ever apt to magnify." You. the 
readers of the second largest English lan- 
guage daily morning newspaper in 
Montreal are invited to exercise your great 
wit and general cleverness in clearing up 
a problem that has halted scholarship for 
over 100 years. Tell us, in as (ow words 



as possible, "Ou sont les neiges d'antan?" 
Ail responses will be judged on the basis 
of transcendence, clarity, and brevity. Win- 
ners will receive some magnificent tho' tiny 
reward. 

Put your entry in an envelope cleariy 
marked "Contest, Review Editor," and 

bring it to the Daily office. All entries must 

be in before Tuesday at 5:00. 



The 

Review 

The Review is tho weekly political and cul- 
tural supplement of the McGIII Daily. Sub- 
missions of graphics, poetry and prose are 
welcome. Editorial office Union B42. Tel. 
392-8955. 



Photo credits, page 6, Nina Raginsky 
from Image 3; page 3, Private Eye. 

Editor Nigel Gibson 

Editorial Staff Piiyllis Piatt 
Vivien Perelman 
- Kirk Kelley 




THE ONE AND ONLY LIFE 
INSURANCE PLAN ENDORSED BY 




THE STUDENTS' SOCIETY OF 
McGILL UNIVERSITY TO ITS MEMBER STUDENTS 
AND POST GRADUATE STUDENTS 

lo*ml InVal C«l • Loom Ns< Cost, «tien Oiangod 10 pcinunenl m Lie Tim« 
Covoage ■ SçtOià ConwiMn •! guduaMn • RagUlM ConvatMn *l any Im* up lo 
end ol Teim PaMd ■ naductonolSZ.MpwSIOOOituchoplion. Reduc»ana*S2S0par 
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PLANS: Torm to .igo 35 or 10 yoar lotm whichcvor is 
the shorter period. withOrdlnaiy Lllo Ihcrcillor. unless 
converted sooner to Ordinary Life, or any other type 
ol permmni llla^f^^ 


YEARLY 
PREMIUM 
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r LMfl #% without O.I.B. 


□ $92.75 

□ $67.75 
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You're Invited! 



with 



HILLEL 



at Paré Laines (Paré and Decarie) 
7:45 pm Sat. Feb. 3 , 

Music and refreshments at Hillel House 
From 10:30-12:00 (3460 Stanley) 

Cost: Just pay for your game. 

. Open meeting — Feb. 7 at Hiilel House 4-7pm. 
I Supper served. 




FOR ALL 



GORDON PINSENT, WINNER 

BEST ACTOR 

CANADIAN RLM AWARDS 

HE LOVED LIFE- 
EVERY NIGHT OF IT! 

You'll bvc this charismatic, happy^p-lucky, 
compassionate rogue. 




A CANART FIIMS PROOIICTION 

GORDON PINSENT 
FRANK CONVERSE-WILL GEER 
'LINDA 
GORANSON 



STARTS 
TODAY! 



o«««ibrPn[R CARTER 
WUWRENCEZ.OANE 

incalw 

Addad .Short SubiMi: Th* wocld-t UrgtM 
ll W i m llOUHl "JOURNEY TO 

FEATURE 1:20. 3:20. 
5:20.7:20.1:20 P.M. LAST 
COMPLETE SHOW 9:00 
P.M. 
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Send a 
different 
kind of 
Valentine 
this year! 

Place your classified cupid ad in the. McGill Daily. 

Special rates apply for this occasion only: 

$1 .00 for 1 2 words or less, 
ISc each additional word 

> 
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Students' Society elections 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1973 

NOI^INATIONS ARE HEREBY CALLED FOR THE FOLLOWING POSITIONS 

STUDENTS' SOCIETY EXECUTIVE . 

•PRESIDENT 

•VICE-PRESIDENT, Internal Affairs 
•VICE-PRESIDENT. Extemal Affairs 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

•ONE UNDERGRADUATE REPRESENTATIVE 

•ONE GRADUATE REPRESENTATIVE 



SENATE 
ARTS 

SCIENCE 

EDUCATION 

ENGINEERING 

LAW , 

MANAGEMENT 

MEDICINE 

GRADUATE STUDIES (Professional) 
GRADUATE STUDIES (Academic) 
DENTISTRY 
MUSIC 

RELIGIOUS STUDIES 



1 REPRESENTATIVE 
1 REPRESENTATIVE 
1 REPRESENTATIVE 
1 REPRESENTATIVE 
1 REPRESENTATIVE 
1 REPRESENTATIVE 
1 REPRESENTATIVE 
1 REPRESENTATIVE 
1 REPRESENTATIVE 
1 REPRESENTATIVE 
1 REPRESENTATIVE 
1 REPRESENTATIVE 



STUDENTS' COUNCIL REPRESENTATIVES 

GRADUATE STUDIES 2 REPRESENTATIVES 

MUSIC .1 REPRESENTATIVE 

CANDIDATE S QUAURCA710NS AND NOMINATINQ PROCEDURES 

EXECUTIVE .. . , 

Praaldmtt— fliay t» any memkwr of the McGIII Students' Society In good standing with the University, 

except: 

I) partial students taking less than three courses 

0) students registered in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research who are non-resident students 
"or full mornbers of the teaching staff. 

Nominations must be signed by at ieast lOO meml)er8 of the H^cQill Students' Society together with 

their year and (acuity. 

Vice-Prosldenta, Int. & Ext.— same qualllications as for President. 

Nominations must t>e signed by at least 50 members o( the McGill Students' Society together with 
their year and (acuity. 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

Candidates must be members o( the lulcGIU Students' Society and must be registered at McGill University 
as full time students in good standing (ollowing the normal load of courses per year. Nominations 
must be signed by at least SO members of the McGili Students' Society together with their year 
and (acuity. 

> 

SENATE 

Candidates must bo members of the McGili Students' Society and 1. bo students in good standing, 
who are registered (ull-time (or a degree or diploma and have sallslied conditions (or promotion 
In their previous year of studies 

• - OR 

2. be students in good standing, who have satisfied conditions for' promotion in the previous year 
of studies and who are registered In a degree or diploma program, but who are pemiitted by Faculty 
to undertake a limited program, 

OR . 

3. be students In good standing, who are registered full-time or in a limited program tor a degree 
or diptoma. and who are repeating a year for reasons other than academic failure. 

Nominations must be signed by at. least 50 members ol the McQiil Students' Society who are in 
the same Faculty as the prospective candidate together with their year and faculty, or by 25% of 
the student enrolment in the faculty together wfth their year and (acuity, whichever Is the lesser 
of the two. 

STUDENTS' COUNCIL 

KHusic Rep.-fnust be a student in his/her penultimate year and in good standing wHh the University. 
Nominations must be signed by. at least 25 student members of the Faculty. 
Grad. Rep.— may bo any graduate istudeht in good standing with the University. 
Nominations must be signed by at least 25 student members of the Faculty. 
Aa NOMINATION PAPERS MUST CONTAIN THE FOaOWING WORDS 

'V4e, the undersigned students, nominate. 

(or the position o( ". 

ALL NOMINATION PAPERS MUST HAVE THE CANDIDATE'S SIGNATURE TOGETHER WfTH HIS 
YEAR AND FACULTY. ADDRESS AND TELEPHONE NUMBER. 

CANDIDATES MAY RUN FOR MORE THAN ONE POSITION (e.g. EXECUTIVE AND SENATE) 
PROVIDED SEPARATE NOMINATION PAPERS ARE HANDED IN FOR EACH POSITION. BUT 
CANDIDATES MAY NOT RUN CONCURRENTLY FOR THE EXECUTIVE AND FOR FACULTY REP. 
ON STUDENTS' COUNCIL 

ALL NOMINATIONS MUST BE SUBMrTTED TO MRS. HEMPEY AT THE STUDENTS* SOCIETY 
OFFICE IN THE STUDENTS' UNION BY NO LATER THAN 

4:30 P.M., WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1973 

EOMILEWSKI 

CHIEF RETURNING OFFICER 
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by arnold bennett 



The gospel according to Monet 



Jacques Monet, a Quebec 
Jesuit and historian, is not par- 
ticularly interested in the social, 
economic or class analysis of 
history. This fact was made clear 
yesterday when he spoke on 
l^rench-Cahadian nationalism in 
the 1840's at a meeting of the 
McGIII Historical Society. 

Monet presented a lot of inter- 
esting information about what 
happened in Quebec political, 
clerical and journalistic circles in 
the 1840's. But except when he 
talked about the church, whose 
motives he dealt with quite satis- 
factorily, he said very little about 
why the political alignments of the 
1840's in Quebec formed the way 
they did. 

Monet divided his politicians 
into two groups — the "idealists" 
who were against the Act of 
Union, for annexation to the 
United States and against respon- 
sible government (because sup- 
porting it meant making a commit- 
ment tQ the British system); and 
the "pragmatists" who supported 
the Act of Union, worked for 
responsible government and 
opposed annexationism. 

The pragmatists, who included 
Louis-Hippolyte Lafontaine, A-N 
Morin and Etienne Parent, 



believed in a British rather than 
an American form of constitution 
and cooperated with the Upper. 
Canadian Reformers in order to 
create a "united national party". 
Lafontaine held his followers 
together throughout the 1 840's by 
waging a struggle for the restora- 
tion of French as an official lan- 
guage, a struggle in which he was 
successful in 1848 and for which 
he has been virtually canonized 
in French-language textbooks in 
Quebec. 

But Lafontaine and those who 
thought like him, as Monet pointed 
out, also believed that the survival 
of the French-Canadian nation 
and the survival of British institu- 
■ tions In North America were mutu- 
ally interdependent. Monet calls 
this the "last cannon shot thenje", 
referring to declarations by vari-' 
ous Lafonlaine-style politicians 
that the lastcannonshotindefence 
of British interests in North 
America would be fired by a 
French Canadian. 

The other group of politicians 
was a mixed bag of nationalists, 
traditionalists, anti-clericals and 
republicans, whose only common 
ground was their stand on the 
Union and on responsible govern- 
ment and their futile attempt to 



overcome the defeat of the 1837 
Rebellion. This group consisted of 
such old nationalists as D-B Viger, 
John Neilson and D-B Papineau 
and of the young intellectuals who 
made up the Parti Rouge. They 
all supported what their opponent 
A-N Morin and Monet termed the 
"O'Connell Tail System", the for- 
mation of a particuiarist national 
bloc which would make temporary 
political alliances with one of the 
dominant parlies in order to win 
concessions for "the nation". 
• According to Monet the young 
Rouges left behind' them a 
"radical, nationalist, separatist 
tradition" while elements like 
Viger and Papineau left "a belief 
in particuiarist, national-based 
parties and in ancien-régime type, 
strong government paternalism." 

The old nationalists had 
achieved many of their .earlier 
aims, such as the return of the 
Rebellion exiles, and the re- 
establishment ■ of French- 
Canadian national institutions like 
the school system and the judicial 
system, by the early 1840's, 
despite the Durham Report. They 
had gained all of these measures 
"duo to the action of enlightened 
governors, not to action by 
parties, and therefore they saw no 



need for responsible govern- 
ment." Monet said. 

But there were glaring con- 
tradictions within Monet's "ide- 
alist" group, particularly on 
economic issues like the seig- 
neurial system, which the old 
nationalists wanted to maintain, 
while the radical Rouges opposed 
it. As for annexationism and 
republicanism, "a man like Noil- 
son would have been horrified to 
think that the men who were fol- 
lowing him would become republi- 
cans three years later." 

Monet, nevertheless considers 
the common stand of the two "ide- 
alist" factions on the three political 
issues of the decade to bo more 
important than their differences 
on class and economic issues 
which really affected everyone. 

The most cogently reasoned 
part of Monet's speech was his 
analysis of the shift In clerical 
attitudes in the course of the 
decade, in 1840 the church 
hierarchy did not concern itself 
with practical politics, "neither 
were they particularly nationalist". 
Church political intervention took 
place behind the scenes, as in 
1838 when an unpublished peti- 
tion against the Act of Union, 
signed only by the clergy, was 




sent to England to be presented 
to the House of Lords. 

But by 1848 the church was 
openly supporting Lafontaine and 
dectaririg that not only the French 
language, but also the Catholic 
Church, vyere dependent on the 
survival of British institutions. 

This shift to Lafontaine was all 
the more drastic since the Church 
only a few years before had 
opposed the Union and responsib- 
le government, while supporting 
paternalistic, "generous" gover- 
nors. 

The turning point was the crisis 
over the education bill in 1846, 
when Lafontaine's party sup- 
ported denominational schools 
and forced many amendments to 
the government législation, in 
olfect totally changing its implica- 
tions. Lafontaine's amendments 
made parish priests "visitors" in 
the schools with the effective 
power to hire and fire teachers. 
Lafontaine also successfully 
opposed any bill detrimental to 
church property. 

The Church realized that its 
vested Interests lay in working to 
"get friendly politicians elected" 
and, taking its cue from Europe, 
where a similar trend was coming 
in, it changed its tactics.; v > ; " 




by Sheldon goldfarb 



Whatever else one may think 
about the people who select the 
programs for the Montreal 
Symphony Orchestra, one has to 
admire their consistency. All sea- 
son long, the orchestra has been 
playing inward-looking, asocial, 
unrounded music by Romantic 
and post-Romantic composers 
like Mahler. Franck. Beriioz, Hin- 
demith, Wagner, and Mainardi. 

On the other hand, works by 
composers writing in folk and 
popular idioms, using classical 
forms of contrast and opposition 
to represent outer-world 
struggles, have been sadly neg- 
lected. Not one piece by Dvorak, 
Smetana, Haydn, Schubert, or 
Shostakovk:h has been heard in 
{\\e Grands Concerts series. Only 
one obscure (and unrepresenta- 
tive) piece by Tchaikovsky has 
tjeen played. There has also been 
only one work by Beethoven so 
far. and the performance of it was 
a. very poor interpretation. 

Arid so Wednesday night, the 
MSA program included worths by 



Berlioz. Richard Strauss, and 
Samuel Bartwr. 

Strauss's wort<s generally dis- 
play excellent craftsmanship, but 
they lack warmth and firm struc- 
ture; they are shallow and with- 
drawn from real life. His Duet- 
Concertino for Clarinet and Bas- 
soon, in which Larry Combs and 
David Carroll were the soloists . 
Wednesday, is a very late wori< ^ 
(1948), exhibiting all his defects 
and even coming off pooriy in 
craftsmanship. It is really not 
much more than musical frag- 
ments and scales strung together, 
without even the melodic inven-_ 
tlveness of Strauss's early tone 
poems. The orchestra gave a pre- 
cise rendering of the concertino, 
but this only seemed to 
emphasize its cerebral nature and 
lack of substance. 

Barber's piano concerto, com- 
posed in 1962, was also given a 
satisfactory reading, with John 
Browning as soloist turning in a 
very self-assured performance. 
But here too. the work itself is 
weak. It lacks pattern and struc- 
ture, despite its superficial confor- 
mance to the three-movement 
concerto form. There are no 
developed themes in it and thus 
no structured opposition of 
themes. The first movement 
especially is disjointed; the third 
movement begins with a mindless 
Stravinsky-type pounding rhythm 
and ends with a loud dissonant 
climax. The middle movement is 
more lyrical, but in a very inlros- 




Strikes 
(out) 



again 




pective way. 

Berlioz's Harold In Italy, a 
symphony with viola obbligato, 
closed the concert, with Leslie 
Malowany as the viollst. This wori<, 
at least, contains some real them- 
es; and the third movement pos- 
sesses something of a folk quality. 
But the overall effect, as in all Ber- 
lioz's works, is not one of human- 
/ism or dramatic conflict, but of 
inward brooding and shallow 
showmanship. The sombre open- 
ing of the first movement espe- 
cially exhibits the former; the 
frenetic finale, the latter. Even the 
third movement has a sameness 
and an unrounded quality to it, 
preventing it from really reflecting 
the social world in its contrasts 
and continual change. 

The inwardness of the worits on 
this program (and all during this 
season) is merely a rèfiection of 
their composers' lack of contact 
with the social worid. These com- 
posers are withdrawn from real 
battles, seeing their music as the 
place to fight for "freedom" and 
to make "revolutions"; in fact, this 
musical "freedom" and 
"revolution-making" (which really 
amount to formal \ innovations 
without social content and to a dis- 
carding of the musical heritage) 
go hand in hand with social con- 
i servatism, as in Strauss's 
I acceptance of Nazi mie or in Ber- 
I lioz's support for the Louis 
= Philippe monarchy and the Louis- 
/ Napoleon empire against repub- y 
6 licanism. 
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Reminder! 

For an evening of exquisite Chinese 
cuisine, don't forget to go to tfie 
Malaysian-Singapore Cliinese New Year 
Dinner. 

Place: Bishop IVlountain Hall 

Time: 7:00 pm _ 

Date: Saturday, February 3 

$3.49 for members $3.99 for non-members 





Montreal's ■ 


Peter Leitch Trio 


JAZZ 
WORKSHOP 

4353 Coloniale . 


H pm until 4 am 
Feb. 3) 

Feb. 4 (Sunday Matinee) 430pm-10:30 
.Membership SI .00 Food Chess 





at Molson Hall 

3915 University Street 

Sat. February 3 

Featuring Trinidadian Playtwys Steel Band 
Rum Punch, Roti, Beer, Liquor 
Dancing from BUO pm until .... 



Don't be Disappointed!! 



if you are planning or even tNnking of spending time on a 
Kibbutz tMs summer don't be turned away because you are 

too lalo. 

For imporlanl information come and speak to Odod on Fridays 
12-2.-00 p.m. starting February 9, at 3460 Stanley St. or call 
735-1 159 or 739-3669. 



AN 

OPEN 

INVITATION 



VwarakMlM , 
to recUm ami enrich 
vow CMHIan taiUi 

by sharing kl the Ui* and Servica 
ollhaoonniuiiiyailln 

FIRST PRESOYTERIAN CHUnCH 
Call:B4S4960 Coma: com« Prfnea Arthur • Jaanna Uanea Stt. 



McGILL PRE-MED SOCIETY 

is organizing a visit to the 

MONTREAL HEART INSTITUTE 

Feb.6.at2TPlM. 
liinited acceptance to 25 

Please sign at 

Union 409 
ALLWELCOME 



ASSISTANT DIRECTORS 
RESIDENCE FELLOWS 



The Co-Ed Rosidencos are seeking interesting 
graduate students, post-docs, juntor faculty for stall 
positions. Applicants must bo single. Enquiries may 
be addressed to the Residence Secretary, B.M.H., who 
will also be happy to forward application forms. Phone 
392-4265. Deadline 23 February. 



REDMEN FOOTBALL 



OFF-SEASON IMPROVEIVIENT 

All students Intorosted in turning out lor Iho 1973 Redmen loolball team are 
invited to partitipalo in an organized weight training program. A personalized 
program will bo developed to suit Itie needs ot each student. 

PLACE: Turner Done Room, Currio Gym 

DAYS: Monii,iy. Wednesday, and Friday 

TIME: 4;30 (o 6:00 p.m. 

CONTACTS: Tom Masco-68t-830S 

Coach Ray Baillie— 739-8534 , , ; , : ■ 

Our objective is to provide oppoilunilies lor r'olurhing Rodmon players to realizo 
their lull potential, and to encourage all Intorosted students to join our football 
program. 

Head Coach, Charlie Baillie 



. *iiW.',*i'.<',M''.-';.;»H':>-'^ ■ 
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Further floor hockey follies 



Women's athletics 



by nancy logodich 



- Swimming - 

Maureen Wood and Judy 
Jones, the two soloists on McGIH's 
Synchronized Swimming Team, 
placed fourth and fifth in the David 
Cup Competition on Jan. 1 9. The 
three duets and the team routine 
were a preview of what will be 
seen at this year's Water Show, 
presented the second weekend in 
March. 

Curling 

McGill emerged first in the East- 
ern Division Curling Champion- 
ships with an overall total of 34 
points. Trent and U of Toronto 
placed second and third. McGill 
now proceeds to University of 
Guelph to compete in the OWIAA 
Championships on Feb. 9 and 1 0. 

. Hockey 

The McGill Supersqiiaws were 
on the road again, this time travel- 
— ling to Queen's. From a 1 -0 lead 
in the second period, McGill 
slipped t»hlnd 2-1. Despite 
another McGill goal. Queen's 
forged ahead in the third and won 
the match 4-2. Pat Johansson 
svvept in i»th goals on two spec- 
tacular breakaways.' 

McGill held the upper hand on 
Toronto throughout the game, 
entering the third period with a 2-0 
lead. Maryse Godtx)ut and Sue 
Pacquette, assisted by Faye 
McKeli and Dawn Johannson, 
scored the two goals for the 
Supersquaws. It was a sure vic- 
tory for McGill, but in the last three 
minutes of the game U of T rallied 
back with two qutek goals. The 
disappointment • was' bitter. 
Nonetheless it was the best hoc- 
key played all season. 

Tlie Supersquaws have been 
invited to the second International 
Women's Hockey Tournament 
hosted by Cornell University. To 
raise money for the trip, the girls 
will be selling lunches at the Cur- 
rie Gym Lunchroom from 1 1 am 
to 2 pm. 

Meanwhile last Friday after- 
'hoon McGill skated to a 3-0 vtetory 



against McMaster. The infamous 
Pat Johannson scored all three 
goals with Maryse Godbout 
assisting. Special tribute goes to 
the goalie, Rosemarie Warren, 
who awed the crowd with her 
spectacular saves. 

Saturday afternoon the girls 
were shearing York's ice, 
dominating the play, yet only one 
goal managed to slip into York's 
net. There was no reason for the 
4-1 -defeat — and, well, there's 
always next time. 

Home game at .the Winter 
Stadium, 1 :00 pm this Saturday. 

Basketball 

The McGill Women's Basket- 
ball team travelled to Hamilton 
and Toronto 1st weekend ~ to 
oppose McMaster* and York in 
exhibition play. 

Hamilton's McMaster squad 
impressed McGill with its show of 
ball control. Both teams squirmed 
as the last seconds of the fourth 
period slipped by, McGill holding 
a one point lead. Center Janet 
Evans led the Supersquaws 
through their best perfonnance of 
the season^Um^r aggressive 
play under^ffieWBbards while 
Yolande Deschamps was top 
scorer with her pile of 15 points. 

The York team proved to be no 
threat as McGill smeared them 
42-24. Janet Evans accumulated 
17 points to be highest scorer in 
this match. . 



by elliott pap 

Halt the bombing! Stop the 
fighting! Cease the slaughtering! 
Oh no, is this another Daily article 
about that what- 

ever-you-wanna-call-it in Viet- 



nam? it most certainly is not. This 
is an article about what happened 
in the gym last Wednesday night 
as once again it was time for 
another round of floor hockey 




Wfy photo by haibld rosenberg 
REDMAN JEFF SAHIMERDAN, grapples for a rebound in recent 
action against RMC. Jim Logan (14) looks on. McGill has not 
had much luck' of late, dropping two encounters li^the past week 
to round off a'5<7 record. But tomorrow is another day, with 
the Redmen hosting Sherbrooke In an 8 pm tilt at the Currle 
gym. 



Powder on a hard-packed base 



by roget 

Last weekend the McGill Ski 
Team was 9il over Quebec. Our 
two best women skiers, Debbie 
Davis and Alice Jefferies, were at 
St. Constant for a Quebec Cup 
Race, as the sole women rep- 
resentatives from the University 
circuit. Alice came in with excel- 
lent results; tenth in giant slalom 
and seventh in slalom. Unfor- 
tunately Debbie had a little trouble 
— those gates kept getting in her 
wayl Deb will be out to make it 
up, though, for she! has been, 
irivited to represent thé whole cir- 
cuit at Mr. Ste. Anne next 
weekend. She'll be racing in a 
NATIONAL CUP downhill! Wo re 
going to have to buy that girl a 
new helmet; pretty soon her old 
one won't f|L 

While those two' were off at the 
"big kki" races the rest of us went 



to ML. Ste. Anne for a University 
race. We were a team of ten men 
and only three women, one being 
a raw recruit. The weekend was 
great! 

The skiing was done mostly on 
a fast, icy giant slalom course. 
When the cloud of k;e had settled 
behind the women, we found 
Marie Beland in second place. 
Shesa/d that she couldn't do giant 
slak)m. HAI The other giris had 
a little trouble on the icy course. 
Venonique Jotterand, however, 
did 'come in eleventh. 

The men's team was really 
ready for this race; in fact, many 
of them suffered from over-psych 
(as four of the ten will confirm). 
The remaining six put in McG ill's 
best showing of the year. We 
pushed to within eight points of 
U of M (THE team to beat with 



their 40 odd competitors). The 
men managed to get 370 out of 
a maximurn 390 points. 

individiially the men did pretty 
well too. Brian Ward, who also 
said that giant slalom wasn't his 
race, came in second. Not bad for 
a guy who can't ski GS! Other 
McGill skiers in the top ten were 
Findley Sams in sixth and Bruce 
"Eggon" Zimmerman in ninth. A 
fine showing but both of them 
should be fighting it out for first. 
Notables but "not quites" go to 
Sandy Shandro (13th) and Ulrk:h 
Gautier (19th). 

That ski team "potential" is just 
itching to explode in a devastating 
show of energy. II we can only 
hold back that energy Friday night 
and Saturday night so that we 
have a little left over for the race 
lhis Sunday! 



madness! 

What was the bombing then? 
Well how about scores of 19-3, 
11-3. 9-3, and 8-1. The fighting? 
How about five players ejected for 
fighting? The slaughtering? 
Please refer to above explanation 
of bombing. As onè can sunnise, 
floor hockey definitely brings out 
the beast in some people. 

The unusually large (that's an 
understatement!) scores can be 
attributed to the fact that all four 
winners are undefeated first place 
teams. In game one, the pride and 
joy of Management, the Swine 
(love that name), rolled over the 
Crotch Checkers 9-3. Once again, 
the Swine were led by their vau- 
nted Spaglietti Power as the 
Italian contingent accounted for 
two-thirds of the Swine's nine. Top 
Spaghetti man on this occasion 
was Ivan Bonato with fbur. His 
best buddy Gabriel Stivaletti only 
scored once But Gabe scored four 
last time so now they're even. 

Game two featured those fistic 
confrontations and subsequent 
ejections as the Alesmen went to 
battle with theBO's. The Alesmen 
won rather easily by an 11-3 
count Danny Mardinger and 
Hariy^:2aiTins^ each; managed 
Alesmen hat-irk:k1s In tietween the 
brawling. 

One of these brawls is amusing 
to focus on. The aggressor, who 
shall remain anonymous so his 
friends won't laugh him out of 
school, pk:ked on a fellow named 
Bruce Riddell. Bruce happens to : 
play Redmen football in the floor 
hockey off-season and he is a 
rather lough cookie. He decked 
his- assailant with three nicely 
placpd right crosses to the head. 
The loser was to mention later, 
as he tenderly felt his sore jaw, 
that it was a silly thing for him to 
do. This reporter would be 
inclined to agree. 

Game three saw the Greater 
Omentums down the Zits 8-1 . The 
Omentums, in case, anyone for- 
got, have ail those rough and tum- 
ble ex-Redmen so naturally the 
score is not surprising. The whole 
cast was there too — Fleiszer, 
McKenna, Aiken, Rumble and 
Bell. So guess which of these led 
the team in scoring in their game? 
If ^ou guessed any of the five, 
you're wrong, if you said Sy Blum 
you're right and you win a free 
drink of water. What's intriguing 
about this Sy Blum character Is 
that he was late and didn't anive 
on the scene until midway through 
the second period. Physically, he 
isn't what one would call over- 
powering either. Conclusion: he 
must be the Omentums' secret 
weapon! 

The fourth game was the big- 
gest slaughter in recent floor hoc- 
key memory as the Rying Dickies 
from Engineering demolished, 
dismantled and discumboober- 
ated the Schleppers 19-3. it 
seems ludicrous to list the goal 
scorers because it will make this 
article look like a copy of the 
Engineering student directory. 
However, one player, Menni, 
deserves mention as he put tlie 
puck in the net five times. 
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The sports rip-off: book review 



by Gordon Patterson 

"The character and scale of 
sports today Is the child of 
monopoly capitalism" ^ . 



Rip Off the Big Game by Paul 
Hoch, Doubleday and Co., 222 
pgs., $2.15. Paul Hoch's Rip OH 
the Big Game Is somewhat 
unique in the realm of sports 
books. In a field full of inane narra- 
tives by sports superstars (or 
rather their ghostwriters), Journal- 
ists capitalizing on the present 
sports mania, and ttie occasional 
"exposé", Hoch's new book is the 
first to attempt an analysis of the 
role of sports in society from a rad- 
ical standpoint. 

> As Hoch points out, sportwriters 
have consistently ignored the 
exploitive aspects of sport. Many 
sportswriters are in the pay of the 
owners and the sports page is 
often little more than public rela- 
tions work. Those who ignore this 
trend and write seriously are 
ostracized by the sports world. A 
local example is Red Fisher, 
sports editor of the Star, certainly 
no radical, who wrote a story critlr 
cal of the NHL owners and was 
banned from his job as analyst for 
Hockey Night In Canada. 

The sports establishment is an 
integral part of monopolistic, bour- 
geoise society. General Motors 
has nothing on James Norris who 
at one time owned the Detroit Red 
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Wings,- New York Rangers, and 
Chicago Black Hawks In the old 
six team NHL Hoch presents a 
picture of the conglomeration of 
interests in the sports world and, 
surprisingly for an American, 
includes analyses o( Canadian 
sports owners. The cost of an 
athletic franchise has reached 
such a point that only corporations 
can afford to buy one. Through 
both ownership and directorships 
these corporations are intimately 
linked with mainstream economic 
interests. And, like other corpora- 
lions, the motivating force is 
greed, not interest in the spectator 
or player. 

Sports owners have been 
almost as free of anti-trust action 
as the reserve clause. Both are 
used to keep professional 
athletes in a state approximating 
slavery. Those who object are lia- 
ble to be blackballed from the 
league, with little recourse from 
the courts. Much is made of the 
athletes who make very high 
salaries but the career of the aver- 
age athlete is short andjittle is 
said of those playing iif.ihêïnfiinor 
leagues for low wages or the 
injuries and loss of freedom incur- 
red by athletes. 

The socializihg aspects 'of 
sports in a militaristic society is 
also documented in the book. II 
has been, and is still being used 
to instill a blindly patriotic and 



bloodthirsty attitude in Americans 
during the era of thé cold war and 
Vietnam. Sport is the new opiate 
of the people. 

Being a pioneering work in its 
field the book is a compendium 
of various ills, though without in- 
depth analysis. But Hoch does 
provide some interesting histori- 
cal insights. The Baron de 
Courbetin who founded the mod- 
ern Olympic movement was prin- 
cipally interested in strengthening 
French youth for another war with 
Gennany, following France's loss 
in the Franco-Prussian war. Avery 
Brundige, the recently retired 
head of the Olympic committee, 
was at one time an admirer of the 
Nazis and head of a Nazi inspired 
group that opposed the US* entry 
into World War II. 

Early in the life of most of the 
major leagues the teams were 
owned and run by the players; in 
basketball this state lasted until 
after WWII. These cooperative 
organizationscouldnotlastaslhey 
were forced out of business by 
owners ol arenas and stadiums, 
and other businessmen mainly 
interested in profit. The disap- 
pearance of the old teams paral- 
. leled the growth of monopolies in 
America. 

Though the virtue of Hoch's 
book lies in its new approach, he 
does succumb to some exaggera- 
tion. He observes with wide- 



. wondered wonder the use of 
sports to perpetuate a hard- 
drinking, he-man culture to sell 
beer and cars. Still, sports are 
only one element in the creation 
of a socialized mentality. The jock 
culture is more the reflection of 
an oppressive society than the 
creator. The answer is the over- 
throw of the ruling capitalist class 
rather than the reform of sport. He 
perpetuates the myth that the he- 
man culture of the working class 
is a result of sexual repression 



{Freudian-N/larxism).Therelations 
of a society reflect the conditions 
of production, both sexual rpes- 
slon and he-man culture are sym- 
ptoms of the same disease. 

Though Hoch claims to be a 
socialist he hedges on the ques- 
tion of the primary role played by 
the working class in revolutioniz- 
ing rather than just reforming soci- 
ety and sports. However, the book 
is worth reading for its novel 
approach and for its outline of 
monopoly sport. 
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B.A. and B. Sc. graduates — are yoti interested in pursuing 
a professk>nal^ew£!g^||K^2: A tliree-year program is 
being conslâéred-fàr baccànureate {graduates in biological 
or social sciences to qualify for a Master's Degree as a clinical 
nurse specialist in the new and developing health senrices 
of Quebec and Canada or as a nurse-researcher in the field 
of health, health care and health care delivery. 

Graduating students interested In such a career please call 
as soon as possible Mrs. Ellen Samtal, 382-5028, at the School 
of Nursing, McGill University. ; 
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